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EDUCATION OF FARMERS. 

Under a government like that of these United 
States, every true friend to his country, and to 
posterity, will deprecate whatever has a tendency 
to form distinct classes and separate interests 
among the great body of the people. It is true 
that we have no titled nobility, no hereditary lords, 
no life legislators; but let no one think that on this 
account, there is no danger that one class may 
not, in a succession of years, oppress and degrade 
the rest of the ration. All history teaches that 
the great and rapid revolutions which have swept 
over the nations, and seemed to threaten the ex- 
istence of social compact, and of civil community, 
have been the result of certain causes, not gener- 
ally observed, perhaps, but sere and constant in 
their progress. Clear sighted, artful, and design- 
ing men have sometimes perceived this tendency 
of affairs towards a crisis, and by anticipating the 
rest of mankind, have seemed to effect those great 
political movements, the causes of which might 
have been at work for generations. And what se- 
curity have we, that crafty and influential men 
will not pervert the institutions and the energies of 
this powerful people, to the accomplishment of 
their own selfish purposes, should distinct classes 
and separate interests be formed, upon whose mu- 
tual jealousies and hatred they might operate?— 
Circumstances ever have, and they ever will pro- 
duce such men. Many communities have ruined 
their best interests, and sacrificed their wealth, 
their liberty, and their lives, to gratify their pas- 
sions. Jt may be considered as certain, that no 
felicity of situation, no extent of territory, no 
amount 4f wealth, can long secure the possession 
of its civil and religious rights, of its liberty and 
independence, to a community or a nation that 

has, through ignorance, vice, or passion, become 
incapable of appreciating their true value. Par- 
ticularly does this apply to a republican people, 
where the legislators, and the magistrates, are de- 
pendant upon the will of the mass of the inhabit- 
ants. This country is, and must, for a long time, 
be essentially agricultural; the great majority of 
the people are termed Farmets, In reference to 





cation, to speak more particularly of the reasons 
why farmers should be as thoroughly educated as 
other persons in society. 

The farmers of this country are certainly pre- 
eminent for physical energy, and for personal 
pursuits; a sort of negative, rather. than a positive | Courage, so necessary to accomplish great enter- 
enjoyment. An @rror seems also to prevail on;prises. What then, in the nature of things, for- 
the subject of education, in reference to its kind) bids their becoming equally distinguished for men- 
and extent, among farmers themselves. Many are} tal endowments, and for moral cultivation? Cer- 
ready to say, that if one is going to be a farmer|tainly nothing. So far is agriculture from being 
merely, he had better not trouble himself much|¥nfriendly to scientific and moral studies, that 
about an education; it will never be of any use to | there is, perhaps, no pursuit more favorable to 
him. This seems to be, to some extent, a relic of them. What other persons have the operations of 
other times, and of other countries, inherited from nature going on so constantly within their obser- 
across the Atlantic, where those who till the | vation as farmers? Before whom is the unsealed 
ground are usually tenants, or servants, instead of Book of God, in which, on every page, stands in 
being, as among us, the free and independent living characters the impress of Divine energy, so 
masters of the soil. This sentiment derives much|W'dely spread? Before whom do the changes of 
strength also, from a prejudice against our higher ‘‘times and seasons so uniformly pass on??? In 


the actual happiness among farmers, I believe that 
much delusion exists in the minds of many. 

I believe that much of the happiness usually at- 
tributed to them, is rather an exemption from 
many of the cares and anxieties incident to other 





institutions ef learning, arising from the eourse of 
studies in them not being of a character sufficiently 
practical to indueo farmers to patronise them | 
much extent. "This prejadice is but too well found-! 
ed. It must be acknowledged that the course of 
studies, in the Colleges and Universities, disqual- 
ifies, rather than prepares young men for agricul- 
tural pursuits. The student applies himself six or 
eight years to severe study, and in this time ac- 
quires such habits of body, and modes of think- 
ing, as both physically and mentally disqualify 
|him for a farmer. The consequences are, that) 
| many excellent young men are compelled, after) 
finishing their classical studies, to pursue some 
profession, and to contend with vexations and dis- 
appointments, when, if properly educated, they 
might have spent a happy and useful life in their 
native fields. Much has been said, and justly too, 
against the too great anxiety of young men to 
rush into the professions, and into city life; but to 
be severe upon the effects, without investigating, 
and endeavoring to remove the causes of such in- 
discretion, is to abuse the best aspirations of the 
youthful heart. The system of establishing such 
a course of studies in all the high Institutions as is 
suitable to prepare young men to enter on profes- 
sions only, and virtually to shut them against the 
rest of community, is one that is not congenial 
with American character and feelings, and one 
that ought to be, and one that I believe will, ere 
long, be rejected. But more of this subject at 
some future time. I purposed, in this communi- 








fact, his business naturally leads the agriculturalist 
to examine the compositions, and to trace the 
combinations so constantly around him, and be- 
fore him. With Nature herself for his Teacher, 
and with Creation for his Alembic, he has an in- 
exhaustable source of study, and of admiration; 
a theme that has filled with rapture the loftiest of 
human minds. He can daily witness the effects 
of the chemical changes thet are going on every 
moment around him; he can examine the nature 
and the peculiar qualities of different soils; he can 
watch the progress of vegetation, mark the decay 
of mature substances, and the organization of new 
ones; all this will be to him not only a pure and 
noble source of amusement, but it may be to him 
of the greatest advantage, in enabling him to make 
much improvement in his manner of cultivating 
the earth; but more than all this, he can trace the 
hand of Divine agency in the admirable and un- 
|erring adaptation of means to their ends, in the 
beauty, order, and harmony which reign through- 
out the material world, till his soul will become 
warm with gratitude, with thanksgiving and praise 
to the great Author of holiness, of joy, and of 
peace. In fact, I doubt whether any pursuit is 
better calculated to promote a soundly pious, and 
deeply devoted state of mind, than agriculture; in 
as much as the means on which the result is de- 
pendant, and the agencies by which it is carried 
on, seem more immediately to require the bless- 
ings of a superintending Providence, than those of 
almost any other occupation. M. 
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OUR SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

Privileges of every day occurrence are seldom 
duly,prized. Rarely dees it occur to us what 
would be the result of the absence of solar light 
for a single week, or of the common atmosphere 
for a single hour. One who has always been ac- 
customed to the benefits of a well regulated gov- 
ernment wiil rarely place a due estimate upon 
their value until he has witnessed the evils of an- 
archy. And in like manner a community who 
have always enjoyed facilities for the acquisition 
of knowledge, from their familiarity with these 
privileges will-be apt to undervalue their importance. 

Soon after the settlement of Plymouth, the Pa- 
titan fathers saw the necessity of a system of gen- 
eral instruction, and more than a century before 
the separation of the colonies from the crown, es- 
tablished what are now called our public or com- 
mon schools. Without doubt they were an effi- 
cient cause in maturing those views of human 
rights which form the basis of our present Con- 
stitution. An effective and universal system of 
early instruction is no less essential in a free gov- 
ernment, than ina state of vassalage. ‘‘A de- 
mocracy,’’ says a foreign writer, ‘‘is always fierce 
and bloody; for the affairs of state are placed in 
the hands of the ignorant multitude.” Doubtless 
in a representative government, if the ‘‘democra- 
cy of numbers”’ be uneducated, there is great reas- 
on to suspect the stability and equity of its instita- 
tions. : 

We are aware that we are treating upon a trite 
topic; and that our citizens feela general interest 
in the success of common sciools, otherwise they 
would not appropriate so large a portion of the 
public funds to their support. But what does it 
avail, that the county of Orange, or Grafton, or 
Caledonia yearly expends twenty thousand dollars 
for this object, if it be not properly applied?— 
Funds are indeed necessary to the maintainance of 
our schools, but a wise expenditure of them is 
equally so. Special, personal attention is as im- 
peratively required, as a general interest. 

We admit that the money set apart for the sup- 
port of education, is sometimes well nigh lost 
from the incompetency of teachers. But often is 
it the case that circumstances, entirely beyond the 
control of the instructor, neutralize strenuous, en- 
ergetic and well directed efforts. Our summer 
schools will commence in a few weeks. Would 
it not be well for parents in their respective dis- 
tricts to ascertain if the school room is comforta- 
ble and convenient; if the windows are provided 
with glass; and the seats are of that construc- 


tion which do not require a constant change of|youth and ignorance; between its unintelligence 


position in order to avoid local pain? 
Such is the condition of many of our school 


houses, that a ‘‘miserere’’ or chapter of condo-jmysteries there are in all things—leading the un- 
derstanding step by step from the Cimmerian night 
of no-knowledge to the broad day of triumphant 
intelligence:—a faithful teacher of men in the 


lence might be written on this subject, and in view 
of their gloomy and cheerless aspect the beholder 
might well exclaim, 


Scholars should each. be supplied with suitable 
text books; and these should always be uniform 
ia the same district, otherwise the mamber of class- 
es will be uselessly multiplied. A punctual atten- 
dance is also indispensible to improvement. The 
scholar, who is absent a day or two each week, 
may as well be absent al! the time. 

For our own part, we, as an instractor, would 
repel the charge of remissness or incompetency, 
where we had not the constant supefintendence 
of our pupils;—parents alone are responsible for 
that deficiency in punctuality, those constant in- 
terruptions, which defeat the progress. of their 
children in their studies. ~ 

We think that parents should lose no time in be- 
coming acquainted with the instructors of their 
children, should consult them in reference to their 
studies, and inform them of their peculiarities of 
mind and disposition, and their aptitude for differ- 
ent pursuits. In this way confidence will be mu- 
tually secured, the teacher will be better prepared 
to discharge his, or her duties, and the pupils, 
encouraged by the common interest manifested for 
their improvement, will be incited to constant and 
vigorous effort. G. 


THE SCHOOL TEACHER. 
BY ARTHUR THISTLETON, ESQ. 


To enable a tailor to cut a garment, a shoema- 
ker to cobble a shoe, a tinker to mend a Kettle, it 
is necessary that the would-be artisan should ap- 
prentice himself to some skillful craftsman, some 
five or seven years; but to enable a man to in- 
struct and inform the human intellect; to initiate 
the God-like that is in him, into the mystery of its 
being, its greatness; to cultivate the mind, to fath- 
om its profoundest depths, to sow there the seeds 
of virtue and knowledge, seems to require at the 
present day, no particular preparation; no long 
and arduous apprenticeship is necessary for the 
work, 

This circumstance has oftentimes engaged our 
thoughts, and we would gladly speak here upon 
this subject, farther than our.limits will allow.— 
We have had some experience in the school teach- 
er’s vocation, and thereby have been led seriously 
to reflect upon its importance; to contemplate the 
great responsibility, the high trust, he assumes, he 
takes upon himself; and the apparent levity and 
thoughtlessness_ with which he regards it, dischar- 
ges its duties, nay, he appears not to take therein 
half the interest as in a game of nine-pins. 

The teacher should be the interpreter of wis- 
dom to the young mind, the high priest between 


and trae knowledge—unfolding as a scroll, the 
truth, the beauty, the meaning, the deep-hidden 





‘6 Tis true ’tis pity—pity ‘tis "tis true.” 





themselves as they were formed, all they were 
created to be; and how they stand affected by the 
present in which they live—by the world and the 
things that environ their evemful lives;. teaching 
them the faith and hope and the deep mysteries of 
the everlasting future. But rather than being 
any of these, either interpreter, priest, or teacher, 
does he not seem to be the mere donky of dull- 
ness, fetching and carrying for meat and driok,— 
serving rather for board and hire than for the love 
of imparting the greatest of all conceivable bless- 
ings to his fellows, the light and essence of 
knowledge; perpetuating ignorance, error, trivial- 
ity and vice from one genenition to another? So 
does it appear to us. 

For the want of these literary prophets and 
teachers we suffer more than enough. This same 
superficialness fastens upon us more evils than 
one. We are kept hovering continually in the 
dim twilight of knowledge, rather than in its broad 
light. By these same, we.are fashioned into su- 
perficial observers, superficial projectors, superfi- 
cial thinkers. The purest and deepest well-springs 
of truth are like sealed up fountains to us, aye, 
like rock-enclosed treasures, to gain which, we 
have not the words of enchantment imparted to us. 

The gay island of man’s existence is more or 
less surrounded with the fog of ignorance, to 
whom the magic-wand of science is not given to 
brush it away. It hangs like a baneful incubus 
over the noblest faculties of his spiritual nature— 
presses like adead weight upon the creative pow- 
ers of his mind, crippling their native energy and 
strength, their full growth; darkening the inspira- 
tions of his genius, rendering their rich gifts 
like the buried talent, useless to the possessors, 
useless to the great giver. The blind lead the 

tind, and the dunce of one generation comes to 
think and act like the dunce of another genera- 
tion. 

How these things are to be changed for the bet- 
ter is plain enough to all. We must begin at the 
foundation of the evil, the first cause. We must 
go back to man’s spiritual being, to’ young exis- 
tence, and engraft then and there the first great 
truths. Then shall we walk in brighter light, the 
radient hues of knowledge will illume our path, 
and we shall have a deeper, keener insight into all 
things. If that man is a benefactor to the human 
family, who rescuesa wide field froma barren 
waste, and reaps therefrom a rich and obundant 
harvest, how much more is hea benefacter who 
rescues the human mind from the gloomy waste of 
ignorance, of dark superstition—sowing it with 
truth, anda thousand beautiful flowers, and i\ch 
fruits! 

Sach a benefactor do we consider the schoo! 
teacher, or one whose virtues, gifis and qualifi- 
cations will entitle him to that name—how few 
their number. To the want of these same we im- 
pute many of the evils under which we are made 





great science of knowing, of understanding 


to live and saffer. Man is too selfish even for bis 
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own good,—he to ister to. his. body 
rather than to his mind. He lives too much for 
himself alone, and too little for others, We would 
that he had a more comprehensive fellow-feeling 
than he has; aye, that the world embraced more 
like anto a young friend of ours, whose sentiments 
we repeat,—‘*Let my friends’’ he says ‘‘remem- 
ber me, it is for them | live, aye, not so mach for 
myself as for my brothers who belong to the ha- 
man family. These feelings of ambition that im- 
pell me onward towards the temple that crowns 
the hill of science, this thirst after knowledge, 
this burning desire to be one among the few so 
eminently distinguished for their learning and ac- 
quirements, for their benefactions to mankind, are 
not so much for my own glory as for the benefit 
of those I love.’? But we wander from our subject. 

It is not the statesman that can permanently 
ehange our condition and make the evils of it less. 
He is forced to work with materials as he finds 
them, as they are fashioned to his hand. What is 
good or what is bad in these same, he cannot make 
better, he cannot winnow them as chaff is win- 
nowed. With the conflicting passions, interests, 
prejudices of men must he come in contact, and 
if he can, reconcile, or do the best with them he 
may. The best change he can make is but of 
short duration. Man’s habits, his mode of think- 
ing and reasoning he cannot change. ‘‘He must 
take things not as he would wish them to be, but 
as he finds them.”’ 

It will be seen that we assign a great work to 
the school teacher. Yet no greater than he as- 
sumes—nothing more than belongs to his province 
or profession. It is one of the most responsible 
offices, one of the highest trusts, one of the no- 
blest vocations in the land. It is preparing men 
to act well or ill their part in the world’s drama ;— 
making them what they will be, what they are.— 
We regret that this deep view of the matter is not 
more generally considered, that teaching receives 
not proper attention and encouragement, so that 
the teacher shall be well prepared, and instructed 
thoroughly in the duties of his calling. We re- 
gret that it is considered so meanly, so degrading; 
that inducements are not held out to engage in it 
the best men, the highest talents, yet, look at it as 
we will, it isthe master that makes the school, 
and the school the men. How important, then, 
that we have competent school teachers, that the 
system of culture they pursue, be a right and heal- 
thy one; that each faculty of the mind may be ful- 
ly developed; that each talent may be richly im- 
proved; that the whole spirit be imbued with the 
essence of knowledge; be inspired by the highest 
and noblest of all inspirations, the truth. We 
know not what amount of good lays within, until 
it be brought forth by culture. We know not 
what greatness there is in man, what heaven-wor- 
thiness, until the inward faculties be fully devel- 
oped; or what fountains of pure waters are con- 
cealed within his bosom, until the same be unsealed. 





The teacher ehould be one of nature’s gifted, 
heaven-endowed sons; in whom there should be 
an union of many great and rare qualities; m 
whom should reside ‘‘some effluence of the eternal 
wisdom,’’ a man of deep and generous feelings; 
his soul rushing forth in love towards his fellows. 
Youth and manhood should be known to him as a 
map. Deep forethought should be his, and the 
faculty of penetrating at one glance into the com- 
binations and veiled mysteries of all things. Aver- 
sious amounting to hatred, envy, nor conscious 
pride should destroy his frank and social bearing. 
‘These are the passions of meanness, of low grov- 
elling minds, They derrogate from the dignity 
of manhood. [lis mind should be a treasure- 
house of all knowledge, aye, more than he ever 
will be required to teach,—quick to see, to under- 
stand, to comprehend, possessing a deep insight 
into human nature—understanding something of it 
ia its thousand changing moods and passions; 
something of the inward source and hidden springs 
of every action, even the attempted concealment 


ble sphere, should point him out to all as the pos- 
sessor of a noble and elevated mind, rendering 
him capable in all places, situations and circum- 
stances of preserving that true dignity of soul and 
deportinent, allied to the god-like in man; win- 
ning hiin the reverence, the esteem and confidence 
of all, be they above or below him. Above all, 
he should be one capable of unfolding, of calling 


gentleness and firmness that wins at once upon the 
heart and confidence of the good, and by which 


ing ill-will, ‘The power of command must beam 
from his eye—mast sit enthroned upon his brow. 
The cringing, fawning, creeping sycophant, the 
spite and hatred, that are characteristics of the 
present race of pedagogues, cannot be too severe- 
ly condemned, too strictly guarded against. The 
master should hold on the even tenor of his way, 
without regarding the changes going on around 
him, unless it be to draw lessons of wisdom there- 
from. He must understand well his rights and the 


nothing that belongs to him to krow,—a kind and 
earnest friend to gentle and simple—a counsellor 


superior wisdom,—above all, he should be, aye, 


popular opinion, nor in any manner influenced 





him on his way. His mind, his thoughts will be 


of thought. His liberal sentiments upon all sub- 
jects, his refined taste, though he move in an hum- 


out into energetic action all the spiritual functions 
of those entrusted to his charge. He should be 
clear of all cant, pedantry and affectation. The 
genuine earnestness of truth should characterize 
all his opinions and actions; he should be far re- 
moved from all stiffaess of manner, from rigid un- 
yielding sternness; possessing that real mixture of 


he can restrain and punish the bad without gain- 


duties of his high vocation, seeming ignorant of 


to all who seek his advice, or stand in need of his 


he will be, a good man, of fixed and upright prin- 
ciples, giving no heed to the fluctuating changes of 


thereby. The star of truth will guide, will direct 


wedded to knowledge, to all that is good and beau- 
tifal. 

Some may think we have drawn a fancy sketch, 
an imaginary character, yet for the sake of poor suf- 
fering humanity ,we are willing to believe that a few 
of these redeeming spirits dwell among us. Still 
are we fully aware how small the number who are 
endowed, gifted with that deep, keen-searching 
vision, with all necessary experience and sympa- 
thy in the ways of their fellows, which qualify 
them to stand forth, not only the teachers, but in 
some measure the ornaments of the age in which 
they live. But what are these same now, even 
the best of them? Nought but the pedagogues of 
pedantry. But we can safely pronounce, and so 
will every one agree with us, who look beyond 
the surface of things, that it would be otherwise 
than this if we had proper schools, wherein to 
perfect such men—bestowing upon their minds 
such a culture that each shall ‘become all that he 
was created capable of being; expanding to his 
fall growth.”” 

If the philanthropist would spend a portion of 
his time and money upon such institutions which 
he devotes now to Temperance Societies, Moral 
Reform Societies, and Societies for the punishment 
and suppression of vice, which indeed are good 
things among us, yet would they be needless. If 
we wish to stop these growing evils, how so effec- 
tual as by striking a blow atthe root? We should 
commence at the fountain, if we would cleanse the 
spring and make the stream run pure. It is well 
known that when our minds are strengthened, our 
faults are proportionately strengthened with them, 
and also the power if not the will todo evil is 
extended. How necessary then that while in 
youth we are taught to know ourselves. Having 
one to train us up while it is spring and ‘before 
the summer endeth.”? 

It would make us glad if the community would 
open their eyes upon this all-engrossing matter, 
sufficiently to discern the evils of the present sys- 
tem of education. We promise them, that when 
they begin to have a keener and deeper insight 
herein, the remedy is not far off. Every one well 
knows, if they have observed, that when they 
dream, they are near waking; the lethargy of 
sleep is about leaving them. 

St. Albans, Vt., April 19th, 1941. 

COMMAND OF THE ATTENTION. 

One of the greatest obstacles to be overcome in 
the incipient stages of a course of study is, that 
roving of the attention, and indescribable restless- 
ness, 80 inseparable from carly efforts in disciptin- 
ing the mind. He who has learned to control his 
thoughts, and has the power to concentrate them 
upon any determinate subject, possesses a mental 
acquisition of the highest value; and is prepared 
to encounter the sternest difficulties in the pursuit 
of knowledge. Without this, his efforts will be 
palsied, and his progress will be stow and uncer- 
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taia. Few are aware hew much theit iaprove-|ment of his intension, he is believed to be qualified 
ment depends upon abstraction of thought when for what he undertakes, although perhaps, he has 
engaged in study, and fewer atill, are aware how peat applied his mind to investigate the principles 


mech they daily lose fom dissipation ef mind.— 
The student sits down ct hte, desk:,—but his imag-' 
imation .roves abroad, and he revels in the day 


pirations he builds air castles of gorgeous splen- 
dor, and in joyous anticipation of the future, be-' 
holds the blissful period when his brightest visions. 
shall be reatized. Meanwhile his studies move 
slowly oa, till at length the recitation bell breaks 
the delusive spell;—aad if in recital he escapes a! 
‘dead set,”’ it is the result of good fortane, more 
than his knowledge. Why is the commiting of a 
problem often so tedious? Or why, is it some- 
times necessary to look out a word some half a 
dezen times? The truthof the ancient maxim, 
‘*Nibil est fragilius memoria,’’ is not questioned; 
bat the fundamental! cause of this frailty of mem- 
ory arises from a want of fixed habits of attention. 
It is this that makes so many superficial stu dents, 
and literary dolts. The great secret of the with- 
drawal of Demosthenes inty a lonely cavern was | 
unquestionably this;—he wished to devote his 
whole soul to the study of oratory. How welt he’ 
succeeded every subsequent age has borne wit- 
ness. And he who would attain unto excellence | 
in any department of knowledge, must. like this | 
illustrious example of perseverance, and firmness 
of purpose, cultivate early habits of undivided 
and wawearied attention. c. 





NECESSITY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

It may be affirmed, without the least hesitation, 
that there is no office in general society more hon- 
erable and important than that of an instructor of 
the young; and none on which the present and fu- 
tore happiness of the human race so mach depends. 
But, in consequence ef unfavorable circumstances, 
the office has been rendered inefficient for the 
gteat purposes of human improvement, and the 
teacher himself degraded from that rank which he 
ought to hold in the scale of society. Itis nota 
little unaccountable, that,in this country, but few 
seminaries have ever yet been established for 
training young men for the office of teachers, so 
that the important ends intended by a system of 
education may be fully aceomplished. A watch- 
maker, a smith, a mason, a carpenter, or a weaver, 
serves an apprenticeship of from four to seven 
years, before he is considered qualified to exereise 
his profession. A clergyman generally undergo es 
a course of training for eight or nine years, before 
he is licensed to perform the fanctions of the sacred | 
ministry. Even a menial servant, a stable-boy, 
a cook, or a laundry-maid, must devote a certain 
portion of time and attention befere they are con- 
sidered as qualified for such occupations. Butthe 
office of an instractor of youth is frequently as- 
aumed atrandom. If a man imagines he can ex- 


pes which instruction should be communicated, nor 


the objects which education should embrace.— 


‘Such an @nomaly in the state of civilized society, 


dreams of hope. In the grandeur of his lofty wa regard to a matter of such vital importance, is 


a disgrace to the chayacter of an enlightened age, 
aad ought no longer to exist. If we had right 
—— of all the important objects which a system 
| of moral and intellectual education should embrace 
and i its extensive effects cpon all ranks of society, 
in relation both to the present ard the future 
world, we should at once admit, that an instrac- 
tor of youth should be a man possessed of almost 
universal knowledge, conjoined witha high degree 
of moral probity and fervent piety. 

The proper training of teachers Nes at the very 


but a person possessed of extensive knowledge is 
qualified fully to accomplish such objects.— Prof- 
fessor Taylor. 





PUNCTUALITY. 

The following judicious remarks we commend 
to the examination of our readers: — 

There is another evil depending almost entirely 
upon the interest parents may feel in our schools, 
for its removal. We refer to the loss sastained by 
individuals and the public through a want of 
punctuality on the part of scholars. 

The anaual school returns show that in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts there is thrown 
away every year, more than $100,000* from this 
cause alone. 

The county of Essex bears its proportion of 
about $15,000 in the above loss. The town of 





foundatioa of a moral and jutetectual system of} Methuen safiers to the amount of some$300. Of 
education; and no class of men but those whose ‘this sum, some districts lose more and others less. 
minds are furnished with a large stock of general | | District No. 1 lost 6-13 of the money expended 


\knowledge are capable of carrying it into effect. for Summer school—the school averaging only 
|It may be laid down as a general principle, that no | 7-13 of the whole number in attendance. No. 2 


man can communicate to others knowledge of lest 2-11 of @/i their money, the scheol averaging 


| which he himself is not possessed; and conse- jouly 9-11 of the whole number in attendance. 


‘quently, whatever knowledge it may be judged i Dist. No. 3, 1-5 of the whole school, on an 
jnocuanary to impart to the great mass of society, |average, was absent every day, consequently 1-5 
an previously exist in the minds of those who of all their money was lost frem this cause alone. 
are appointed to instruct them. Even the lowest ‘In Dist. No. 4, 3-10 was lost in the same way.— 
class of schools, such as infant schools, and the ‘Ta No. 5, 1-4. No. 6, 2-7. No.7. 1-3. No.8, 


| details of primary instreetion, require men of gen- '2-7. No. 9, 1-10. Thus it will beseen the sehool 


eral knowledge as superintendents and teachers. im Dist. No. 9 has been far the most punctual of 
For it requires more care and attention, more ex- |20Y school in town, which may account in part 
perience and sagacity, and a more intimate ac- | for its appearing the best. Next to No. 9, stand 
quaintance with the prinerples of humana nature, | No. 2 and Ne. 3, in punctuality. It will also be 
to direct the opening intellect in ils first ercur-|seen that No. 1 was the most deficient in punctuali- 


stons to the path of knowledge, than to impart to 
it instructions respecting any particular science in 
after-life. A common school teacher, for example, 





ty. Next to No. 1 stands No. 7. Thus it would 
appear, the town sustains a loss of about one third 
of ail the money raised for the support of schools. 


should be intimately acquainted with the facts of But the actual loss is even greater than the above 
sacred history, with general history, with physical calculation would show. When 1-4 of the whole 
and geometrical science, with the phenomena of ;School is absent, that portion of the school not 
nature, and the processes of the arts, with human Only lose their portion of the benefit, but their ab- 
nature in its different aspects, and with the scenes Sence produces such interruptions and inconven- 
of domestic life. For it is from these sources iences in breaking up classes, as materially to re~ 
that he is to derive those facts, exhibitions, des-|tard the prozress of other scholars. Thus they 
criptions, and illustrations, which are requisite to |20t only wrong themselves, but also seriously in- 


to gratify the cariosity of the infant mind. He 
must tell them stories borrowed from sacred anc 
civil history—he must describe the appearances of 
natare—he must perform entertaining expe:iments 
—he mast tell them of other countries, and the 
manners of their inhabitants—he must deseribe the 
conduct of bad children and of good, and have a 
story at hand te illustrate his descriptions. He 
must vary ell Ais descriptions, experiments, and 
anecdotes, as much as possible, so that new 
scenes and subjects may be gradually opening on 
their view, to prevent that satiety which a fre- 





ecute such an office, and publishes an advertise- 


‘sarily produce, It is evident, then, that no one 


quent repetition of the same topies would neces-|w 


excite the attention, to interest the affections, and Jute the progress of others. 


Now let us !ook at this matter. ‘That man who 
should hire a workman upon his farm or in his 
shop, and not furnish him labor more than one half 
or two thirds of the time, would greatly fail in 
pradence and economy. Yet he would be a wise 
man, compared to him who should take a similar 
course in employing a teacher. The latter would 





*It has been stated that there is an annual loss of 
more than $100,000 sustained by the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. This estimate was made 
by comparing the average attendance of all the 
schools with the whole number in attendance.— 
By comparing the average attendance with the 
le number that should attend, the loss becomes 





very much greater. 
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foolish the former, as the jing between the district and town’s committee|character of the christian, makes him willing to 

pe spec a schyash valuable than the that a teacher when engaged shall forthwith pre- allow others a communion of privileges. Hence 

fading and perishing treasures of earth. Add to sent himself for examination. _ Indeed that should’ is that religion and liberty journey hand ia hand. 

the loss and waste above referred to, the improper be a part of the process of engaging him. Then) The stern, unbending, godlike self-respect, which 

habits that a want of punctuality tends to form, there being some menths to elapse before the tare [the doctrines of the Bible had instilled, induced 

and we bavean accumulation of evils that calls will commence, and the other circumstances our Puritan fathers to forego all the enjoyments ef 
} 





loudly for a remedy. There is a remedy: and it named above bearing with less weight upoa the cultivated society and seek, inthe depth of winter, 
is in the hands of Parents. By increased inger- commiltee, or being entirely removed, they will under every hardship, ve a wan and savage 
est and constant waichfulness, the whole commu- iter more at liberty to exercise the veto power shore “freedom to worship God.’’ The exuber- 
nity acting as one, with promptitude and decision, lodged in their hands, if in their judgment it shall jaat foliage of the infant tree, they planted, spreads 
these evils may be remedied.—.Meihuen Report. be necessary. In this way it is believed many of jits deep and broad shadow over millions of their 
‘these teachers, who prove but ascourge to the sons. 
'prefession, would no longer stand in the way of, ‘Toleration, as before suggested, is but another 
It may be said we have a committee whose ‘others better qualilied.—.Ueliuen Report. jpame for charts ia its various applications to re- 
duty it is to examine the qualifications of teachers, a jtig-ous, political, social and domestic relations. — 
and thus prevent those unfit for the office ebtain- TOLERATION. | Perfect liberty is the result of its perfect work. 
ing it. It ia true there is such a committee; but Toleration is the foundatioa stone of the temple |Stace any interference with the exclusive concerns 
they often tind themselves unable to exercise the of Liberty. They who would worship under its of another is, to that extent, an infringement of 
veto power which the law gives them. ‘The force consecrated roof in sincerity, must send up from ibis personal rights. I requires us to regard the 
of cireumstaaces is often such, that they feel con- ‘its altars the smoke of a pare ineense. The same conduct of others with lenity. Aa abiding sense 
strained to approbdate those they consider seantily Message that revealed immortality to maa, pro- jot human infirmity intimates the forbearance to 
qualified for the office. A young man is frequently \claimed the limitation of all legis!ative acts of po- them we wish for ourselves. Some, not mindful 
engaged some moaths befure the time his labors litical and religious conformity. Inspired lips an-|that charity has no necessary connection with 
are to commence. It is rumored abroad and uni- ‘nounced the truths of revelation. Liberty burst alms-giving, satisfy an easy conscience by an 
versaliy waderstood that he is to keep the school. from its entombment and moved oaward in its occasional donation for benevolent objects. We 
Time rolls away, uatil the Saturday, perhaps, be- |conquering career. jare liable to forget what a proper respect fer the 
fore bis term is to commence, when he presents! 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS. 





We derive one of the most striking lessons of rights and characters of others really requires of 
himself for examination, Here he has come fifty, history from the fact that liberty is ever attendant us. We have to lament that American mobs have 
or a handred miles, it may be, with his bag and epoa the footsteps of christianity, Wherever the recently attacked their fellow-citizeas, destroyed 
baggage to commence school. Word is given out latter has unfurled its banners, the soul of man life and property for opinion’s sake and been jus- 
to that effect, and all the arrangements therefor ‘begins to assert its indepeudence and freedom tified for so doing. We do, nevertheless, live at 
aremade. The comaiiitee on examination find from the unjust control of its fellow. ‘The be-/a time, which the political and religious martyrs 
him bat peorly qualified. Now had they more jnighted spirit assumes somewhat of its native en-|of old might well wish to see. Heathenism has, 
space before them, they would often exercise the &'gy, and bonds and imprisonment, valy, can, to a ages, ceased to vent its rage upon the deveo- 
power lodged with them, and refuse the certificate; My great extent, prevent the consequences of its |tees of a spiritual god. Nor, oa the other hand, 
bat the force of the above circumstances, together activity. But this does not, of itself, fully account can Popish fanaticism again molest the Moslem 
with the consideration that the best teachers are for the existence of the fact. For it is not sufli- by pouring into his borders the military pomp and 
taken up, constrains them to grant the credentials, cient that an individual claims exemption from the power of European chivalry. Protestant mon- 
that the school may commence. Thus of two restraint which tends to abridge the rights that be-/archs no longer tremble at the frown of the Pope, 
evils they endeavor to choose the least. long alike to every human being. It is necessary or kneel to kiss his toe. A thirty years’ war was 

Bat there isa remedy for these evils. In the that each should hold the rights of others equally |terminated and protestant liberty in Germany se- 
first place, let there be such a compensation of- ‘sacred with his own. Hence, each feels the pro- cured by the death of the illustrious Gustavus. — 
fered.as shall form an inducement to men fully \priety of providing the same safeguards for his James and Mary have long since gone, and with 
qualified for the occupation to engage therein.— jneighbors’ interest and his own,—kaowing that them the persecutions of theirage. Not now could 
This isa point worthy of more attention than it /the common welfare is founded in a common prin- \Cromwell, by a wave of his wand, call fertha 
has received. When we employ a tailor, we want [ciple But history, also, forcibly reminds us, that zealous and fiery army of Independents. Panel 
a workman, and expect to pay him weil for his |the last consideration has not secured the full par- jmight now securely declare an unknown God.— 
labor. We are particular about the qualifications ticipation in those immunities which man’s natural | The unresisting Socrates might teach the existence 
of the man that is to form a shoe to‘our foot, but |love of liberty has failed to procure—that, in all/of ‘‘a God not made with hands,’ nor incur the 
comparatively indifferent as to the qualifications |ages, men have made might the criterion of right. jimpatation of corrupting the morals of youth — 
of him whe is to form the minds of our children jand while exulting in their own personal indepea- | Not now would the former be compelled ‘‘to fight 
for life. Your committee are of the opinion that |dence, have not hesitated to enslave and oppress | wild beasts at Ephesus,’” nor te the latter be pre- 
men fally qaalified for the employment will! not be {their brothers. The operation of some principle, sented the dreadful alternative of the lancet, or 
disposed to engage therein, till the profession of 





teaching shall offer as good inducements to the 
laborer as can be found elsewhere. Keeping 
school is now, in too many cases, an experimeni. 
Bat let a sufficient inducement be held out, and it 
will cease to be such. Men will engage therein 
who know what they can do, and who will there- 
fore act understanding|y. 


in addition to these above mentioned, is requisite 
te secure to all the full possession of their natural 
rights. Toleration, which is but another term for 
charity, the great invigorating agent of all the oth- 
er virtues, supplies us with that principle. The 
knowledge of the natare.of the soul teaches man 
his rights. Kindness or charity, ever accompany- 





In the second place, jet there be an understand- 








| 
} 


hemlock. The spirit of political toleration is, 
perhaps, no less prevalent. 

Yet the world is very far from exhibiting that 
spirit of toleration, which a just estimation of the 
reciprocal rights and daties of man will ultimately 
produce. The signs of the times promise a con- 
summation, to which the philanthropist looks with 


ing true religious affections, and enforced by the hopeful and anxious expectation. Let us surren- 
scriptures, as absolutely essential to perfect the {der ourselves to bright anticipations. 
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‘We will pursue our theme still further. The 
etrors ard follies of men are venial. They arise 
from haman infirmity, and are inseparable from 
haman weakness. They are universal; and call 
for pity, compassion and sympathy. Instead of 
affording justifiable occasion for contamely, they 
ought to make us keenly alive to our unhappy con- 
dition. Is not the sense of that weakness suffi- 
ciently grievous, are not those errors and follies of 
themselves sufficiently mortifying without exagger- 
ated and unfeeling exposition to public animad- 
version? What person shall rightfully arrogate 
perfection, and censure another for a fallibility 
which Deity has allotted to our nature? Do such 
presume to scan God and blame the imperfection 
of his works? ‘‘Let him who is without sin cast 
the first stone.’? How low and despicable to grat- 
ify the vilest passions by unbridling the tongue and 
jetting loose upon society the rancor of a mali- 
cious heart! The overflowing of volcanoes, the 
mighty throes of earthquakes, and devastating 
tempests are mercies compared with the withering, 
blighting influence of detraction. Are any of us so 
unmindfal of our own frailty, as to forget, that we 
also, are liable to the same charges, worse, per- 
haps, than any, we make against our neighbors? 
Tadeed, do we not, emphatically, declare our own 
viciousness, by the self-same care, with which we 
publish the failings of another? With what de- 
gree of complacency, can Omnipotence look down 
upon those to whom he has communicated the 
great principle of charity, if they deny mercy to 
hamanity for a common failing? How regard 
those of his professed followers, who will not 
give practical exemplification of the important 
truth “that charity covereth a multitude of sins?”’ 
We do traly flatter ourselves, that ours is an age 
of toleration. Because men, women and children 
are no longer burnt at the stake for heresies in re- 
ligion, or torn limb from limb for political hetero- 
doxy, we are, forsooth, a liberal, an enlightened, 
a wonderfully tolerent age! Witchcraft and sor- 
cery are suffered to exert their malign and magic 
influences with unchecked will. Even the old 
beer-barrel is not required to suspend operations 
for the four and twenty hours, commonly known 
as the first day of the week. 

To magnify the faults and failings of others even 
if the former be censurable and the latter true, 
when not demanded by public or private justice, 
is an act of wanton cruelty. It can proceed from 
nothing less venial than inexcusable thoughtless- 
ness. It may be thought a little matter to assist 
in retailing items of village scandal; to exhibit wit, 
or humor, or ingenuity, in embellishing the relation 
of them. Its effect on the minds of the young, in 
giving tone to the character of those who thus de- 
grade themselves, in exciting animosities and giv- 
ing loose rein to social discord, and last, not least, 
the misery it inflicts upon sensitive natures, acea- 
malate a fearful t of accountability. 





The creator, for some good reason, has not seen 


fit to grant any zone or country a perfectly pure 
and healthful climate. There is cause for fear 
that there is some analogy, in this respect, between 
the moral and natural world. The pure breezes 
of the Green Mountains do not secure us freedom 
from bodily disease, nor, by their natura! influen- 
ces, dissipate the miasma, which taints the moral 
atmosphere, Beneath the brilliant and beautiful 
epidemus of a Vermontese, may, sometimes, be 
discovered proofs of a perverse heart. Charac- 
ters are sacrificed at the shrine of passion. Cause- 
less mutual jealousy and mistrust rankle in the 
bosom of neighbors. Friendships are riven, and 
the peace of individuals and society disturbed to 
its foundations. 

Charity is not confined to religious appliances, 
nor toleration necessary in religion and politics 
alone. Little reason have we to boast of exemp- 
tion from the visitations of the pestilential simoon, 
orthe scorching of the Sirocco’s breath, so long 
as social and domestic discord shall continue to 
be excited by prejudice and illiberal feelings.— 
The purity of our mountain airs may arrest the 
march of the Asiatic cholera. Can it not also aid 
in staying the approach of moral contamination? 
The transparent atmosphere, the variegated 
vales, the verdant mountain-sides, the romantic 
combination of the highlands and lowlands of our 
|State, can but inspire and awaken sentiments of 
liberality and kindness. Who, surveying the 
landscape from Mount Pulaski, as it spreads out 
beneath an unclouded summer sky—Moosilock 
in front rising to the heavens, in a magnificence to 
remind of Almighty power, with the surrounding 
hille attandant ae ite hady goard,—the cultivated 
interval, to the North and South, enlivened by the 
moving forms of the thriving farmer and his bleat- 
ing flocks and herds, as they revel in the peace and 
quiet of one of earth’s most favored spots, and 
pointing out the serpentine course of the silvery 
Connecticat—a bright and beautiful village, al- 
most directly beneath the feet, exhibiting to the 
ey?, proofs of containing within itself, most of the 
advantages of a cultivated literary and religious 
community—the roof of the artisan and merchant, 
the extensive halls of the Seminary and the tow- 
ering spires of the temples dedicated to holy pur- 
poses, indicating the pursuits and character of the 
mass of citizens, and so mingling and harmonising 
with the innumerable objects, which assist to con- 
stitate some of the finest of New England scenery, 
as to send a thrill of delight to the heart’s inmost 
core,—who, thus beholding, does not feel his soul 
kindle with kindly emotions. We believe that 
Deity has made natural scenery instrumental in the 
formation of character: then may we trust that 
our scenery has not pleased our eyes and gratified 
our taste alone. Uniting with kindred agencies, 
may it have “‘its perfect work!’’ QUILL. 


Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but virtue 
consoles us, even in our pains. 





MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDISM. 

Mohammed was born in the 569th year of the 
present ert. His father dying in his infancy, he 
received none of those advantages usually arising 
from illustrious birth; but, under the guardian- 
ship of his uncle, obtained only the scanty educa- 
tion necessary for one destined to mercantile pur- 
suits, in which capacity, he performed numerous 
journies to the surrounding nations. Possessing 
naturally a powerful intellect, and acate observa- 
tion, becoming acquainted in these travels with the 
various sects of the religious world, he found them 
in a posture extremely favorable to the propaga- 
tion of a new system. 

At the close of the third century, the Christian 
religion had extended over a large portion of the 
Roman Empire. Shortly after ecclesiastical wars, 
increasing superstition and a departure from prim- 
itive purity, had effected such a change in its pris- 
tine condition, that its power, political and ec- 
clesiastical, stood tottering on the brink of des- 
traction. The Persian monarchy in the process 
of along decline, had also become exceedingly 
enfeebled, and was now rapidly approaching an 
utter dissolution. On the contrary the Arabs were 
a strong and flourishing people, aboundimg in num- 
bers and inared tu hardships, and, though sunk 
in idolatry, the vestiges of a purer faith was still 
lingering among them, to a degree that afforded 
him the hope of recovering them to a sounder 
creed. 

At the age of twenty eight he married a weal- 
thy widow of his native city;—from that time to 
his fortieth year, history attributes to him, no im- 
portant transaction. During this period, he prob- 
ably matured those plans, which were afterwards 
put in successful operation, for revolationizing , 
both the religious and political world. Pretending 
a revelation from the angel Gabriel, he first im- 
parted it to his wife. She after some hesitation, 
was induced to acknowledge the divine authority 
of his mission. Four years were employed in 
winning over eight others to his eause. Soon af- 
ter, in the presence of about forty of his kindred, 
he related the supernatural visions with which he 
had been favored, during his retirement in a cave 
near Mecca. Bat here, his pretensions were se- 
riously resented;—undeterred by this failure, he 
began to preach still more openly before the ‘peo- 
ple of Mecca, who received him with not less op- 
position than his own kindred,—to the censure of 
whom, he has dedicated a part of the Koran—a 
book, composed by himself, to meet his present 
exigencies—comprising little else than praise to 
himself, threats to his enemies, and promises of 
gratification to the appetites of his followers, in a 
future state of existence—a book, which seems to 
have been entirely, and artfully adapted to the 
perverted tastes of his countrymen. 

The death of his uncle, which occurred in the 
seventh year of his mission, left him entirely ex- 





posed to the malice of his enemies,—and forced him 
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fora time to withdraw from his native city,—soon 
after, returning, new proselytes crowned his ef- 
forts, among whom were six of the inhabitants of 
Medina. These, returning to their own city, ex- 
tolled the new doctrines, and paved the way to a 
train of events, which tended more than any thing 
else to promote his final success in Arabia. 

In the twelfth year of his mission, he published 
an account of his celebrated night journey, from 
Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to the throne of 
God—a story, which carried upon its face such 
glaring absurdity, that his whole cause came near 
being utterly ruined by it. However, by a suc- 
cession of circumstances which again appeared in 
his favor, this senseless and paltry fable, contrib- 
uted materially to the success of his designs, and 
enabled him subsequently to impose whatever fic- 
tion he chose, upon the credulity of his disciples. 
Bat the successor of his uncle, determined to ex- 
terminate the apostle and his new fangled heresy. 
Scarcely escaping his vengeance, Mohammed with 
a few attendants, fled to Medina—where he was 
cordially received—the six converts from that city 
having prepossessed the people in his favor. Mo- 
hammed now found himself a monarch at the 
head of an army devoted to his person, obedient 
to his will, and blind believers in his holy office. 

With his change of fortunes, his doctrines be- 
gan to vary. Hitherto, so far had he been from 
resorting to violence, that he exhorted his follow- 
ers to bear with meekness, injuries offered them 
on account of their faith. But this moderation, 
seems to have been entirely owing to the ascen- 
dency of his enemies—for, no sooner had his for- 
ces sufficiently increased to warrant such a meas- 
ure, than he pretended a commission to extermin- 
ate idolatry at all hazards, and to urge the true 
faith at the point of the sword. Accordingly, he 
commenced that series of bloodshed and persecu- 
tion, which have since so signally characterized 
the Saracen arms. Aided by that impetus which 
fanaticism yields to its possessor, he found no more 
serious obstacles in establishing a sovereigaty and 
religion, which in eighty years extended its sway 
over more kingdoms and countries, than Rome 
had mastered in eight handred. 

Having arrived at the sixty third year of his age, 
the fatal effects of poison taken in his food four 
years previously, began to discover themselves, 
and in a short time brought him to a dissolution, 
which he met.with a composure becoming-a better 
life. 

Sach was Mohammed. In vain do we search 
the pages of history for a parallel whether we con- 
template the characteristics of the man, or the ex- 
tent of his influence. But when we consider the 
religious ascendancy:which he gained, its rapid 
growth, and wide diffusion; and the enduring per- 


Jehovah, desigaed to compass ends which are be- 
yond the grasp of human minds. LUCAN. 
VICISSITUDE. 

*'To the contemplating mind the phenomena of 
change in the works of nature are ever present.— 
Matter under all its visible forms is perpetually 
reviving and decaying, ever undergoing the process 
of decomposition, and changing the character of 
its existence. The germ springs into life becomes 
a tender plant, the plant a tree, and the tree after 
arriving at maturity, retarns again to its primitive 
elements. 

Thus it is with human life, from the “‘day spring 
of our being’? to the grave there is a continual 
series of vicissitudes. Human life however is 
chequered with many counter changes in its course, 
which vegetable life, and other species of animal 
life are not subject to. Friendships and as- 
sociations are continually forming and dissol- 
ving. The youth leaves the paternal roof, min- 
gles in the varied scenes of life and after a lapse 
of years returns to the humble and antique man- 
sion. Change alone marks the spot which was 
once the theatre of juvenile sport and familiarity. 
The paint has faded on the walls, the moss is 
creeping upon the roof, the window blinds are un- 
hinged or clattering in the wind, the garden en- 
closure is dilapidated and in ruins, its gate hangs 
by its hinge and mournfully waving in the gentle 
breeze whispers decay and dissolution. The oak 
in all its strength and beauty beneath whose ver- 
dant foliage childhood sported in bygone days, is 
now a ghastly spectre in the midnight gloom; its 
giant arms are extended bare and verdureless an 
index of its former pride. Decay has hollowed 
its massy trunk, and made it the sanctuary of rep- 
tiles, and the day-dungeon of the unsocial ow! 
and bat. The plat of ground where infancy was 
accustomed to gambol, in the summer twilight, is 
now perhaps, occupied by the grave of a parent, 
a brother or a sister. 

But let us fly to the companions of childhood 
and youth, where are they! They have gone where 
interest or fortune beckoned, or where fate impe- 
riously directed. Some wander in foreign climes 
while others have gone to the grave; all seem to 
have changed circumstances, and are keepiarg the 
great chain of vicissitude unbroken. The reverie 
exiends to Academic and Collegiate association; 
will our class-mates all greet our recollections, and 
bring a balm to heal the wounds of misfortune and 
neglect, which always assail and often overwhelms 
the evening of life? Ask yonder gray-haired man 
who is in the decline of life, how many of the 
names that were familiar in scholastic days can be 
recalled. Alas! he cannot answer but with emo- 
tion. Memory, indeed, will pay tribute to few, 








manence of the imposture, we are compelled to 
resolve the problem into the special providence of} 
God; and must look at Mohammedanism, as a 
standing mannment of the mvsterious wisdom of 


while others are almost instantly consigned to ob- 
livion. Such changes are the customary atten- 
dants of our existence, we become habituated to 
their effects, and regard their operations on all 


material things within the scope of our observa- 
tion, as merely cnsual. Hence we contemplate it 
but little. But when great moral and political 
changes agitate the common course of active ex- 
istence, when revolutions convulse and change the 
form of government in an empire, and armies con- 
tend with armies, and poli¢y with policy, and 
merely produce a sublunary change, which time 
and circumstances will in themselves modify and 
adapt to our general good—such changes we re- 
gard as prodigies. But what are they to the se- 
cret and wonder working agents which produce 
those universal and mighty revolutions which per- 
vade all created matter. And again, what are the 
changes produced by the decomposition of sub- 
stances, by the kindling or stspension ef the liv- 
ing principle, or the convalsions of nations, the 
shock of armies, or the heart-rending vicissitudes 
of a Napolean drama, when compared to a change 
of such extent as instantaneously to annihilate a 
suo and all its retinue of planets and worlds, and 
form another from their ruins. When we con- 
template a change of such magnitude, we are lost 
in the extent of our own conceptions, and would 
fain wrap ourselves in the insignificance of our 
own humble sphere. 

But while we view the universality of vicissi- 
tude, and see how ‘‘chances mock, and change 
fill up the book of fate,’? we are not left to gloomy 
forebodings; but with a lively confidence can rec- 
ognize in all these operations the wisdom and 
majesty of the Infinite. MARCUS, 





CHARITY RATHER THAN CONTEMPT TO 
BE EXERCISED TOWARDS THE ER- 
RING. 

It was on a cold, dreary day in November, that 

a lone miserable looking man was seen walking 

the almost deserted street near the little village of 

R—. He advanced with slow monotonous steo, 

with head declined, and arms folded, apparently 

insenstble to every external object. Many eyes 
were turned towards him from the windows as he 
passed, and many observations made, and many 
conjectures formed concerning him; for seldom 
indeed was it that a being of such evident wretch- 
edness trod their quiet streets, or obtruded himself 
upon their notice. He at length paused in front 
of a somewhat antiquated house, that stood a lit- 
tle remote from the others, and after surveying it 
fixedly for some moments, he approached the door 
and knocked. It was opened, and he entered.— 

He spoke not for some minutes after passing the 

threshold, but stood like one struggling with deep 

and intense emotions. At last in a voice scarcely 
audible, he enquired for the aged couple that for- 
merly occupied this dwelling. They were dead. 

He sat down upon the nearest seat that offered, 

and groaned as if in the anguish of a breaking 

heart. The inmates of the house gazed at him 
with astonishment—they spake coldly to him— 








they knew him not. When his emotion had ina 
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measure subsided he arose. ‘‘The aged people 


himself an outcast from society, despised of|Soul! The prayers of faithful ones may still be 


after whom I enquired,”’ said he, ‘‘were my pa-|mran, forsaken of God—and again might.yousee|Thine. The everlasting arm of the Eternal 


rents; you may have heard of me, J am their on- 


ly son; many long years have elapsed since I left/dissipation, drinking more deeply from the intoxi- 


this place.’* 


**] have heard of thee,’’ said the in- 


dividual addressed, assuming a severe tone and/guilt and vice. And all this because there had 


look, ‘‘the story of your vices has reached even 


here. Yes, and I have heard thee called the mur-/charity, to. pour the oil. of consolation into his 


derer of those parents; you it is, who have brought 


their gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. The/ kindness, and deeds of love, to turn his feet into 


wretched man heard no more,—at these. cruel 
words he rushed in despair from the house, he hae- 
tened to the church-yard where reposed the re~ 
mains of his parents, and threw himself in agony 
of soul upon their grave. 

‘*Ah my parents’’ exclaimed the miserable man, 
‘would that I were laid beside you, would that 
this aching, restless head were shrouded in the 
grave, that the same narrow house enclosed pa- 
rents and son. Ye rest in peace! but peace, 
peace, éhai comes not to the wicked, even in 
death! And ought this guilty dust to moulder be- 
side your sacred ashes! Should the murderer re- 
pose beside his victim! The parricide on the arm 
of the father he has slain? No, that would indeed 
be eacrilege—that should never be! Then may I 
not sleep beside you; for has not the heart-rend- 
ing, the maddening truth this day sounded in my 
ears—‘you are your parent’s murderer.’ ”’ 

After a pause he resumed, ‘‘could you behold 
your guilty but repentant son, could you look ap- 
on his broken and contrite heart and witness the 
anguish unutterable that rends. hie bosom, your 
souls would be moved with compassion, and tears 
of pity and forgivness would flow for the prodigal. 
Oh that your lips could again counsel me, that you 
could again raise your warning voice, and I could 
again hear you say, my svn, this is the way walk 
ye init. Then woald I never more grieve you 
gentle spirits, never more deviate from virtues 
straight and narrow path. Even nowwill! return 
to it—even now fallen, guilty, and wretched as I 
am, do I resolve to seek again the path from which 
T have wandered.”’ Fall of his new resolutions 
he rose from the ground, and bent his steps to- 
wards the street he had left. The news of his ar- 
rival had been circulated, and as his course of life 
while absent was known to the inhabitants, he was 
received with little complacency. Some looked 
coldly upon him, some met him with taunts and 


wisdom’s peaceful and pleasant paths. In short 
because none had felt that toward the miserable, 
the guilty and degraded, *tis better to exercise 
sympathy, than contempt or cold-hearted indiffer- 
ence, and charity, than scofis and reproaches. 
ARY. 





THE TRIAL. 
I hada friend, whose manly form, whose calm 
But lofty brow, and speaking eye, at once 
Unlocked the issues of the heart, and found 
Himself a home. He was one on whom the 
Spirit of Elijah’s God -had fallen. 
And the heavenly mandate had commissioned 
Him to go, ‘‘a flaming herald’’ to proclaim 
The glorious news of freedom to the 
Bound, of sight to blind; of sound to deaf; of 
Strength to withered limbs; of life to dead—and 
To the ear of weeping penitence, the 
Joyful words of peace and pardon by the 
Blood of Jesus bought. Such was his holy 
Calling: and on this noble work of God 
His feeling, persevering hoart, with living 
Expectati dtodwell. Peace gently 
Placed a crown of joy upon his head. He 
Was successful too—For oft’? with solemn 
Warnings, and entreaties kind, the wanderer 
He met, and led him to the fold again. 
The cold half-hearted christian heeded the 
Alarm and nearer to the Saviour drew. 
The sons of pride, the wicked, the profane, 
Now caught the heavenly sound, and kneeling 
At the altar, wept a prayer. Ah! then, he 
Saw the bitter tears of .penitential 
Grief, transformed to brighter drops of holy 
gS A 3 Be 4, | 
Time with his companion change passed ruthless 
By. Again Isawhim. Still the same in 
Form, in featare; and the speaking eye told 
Volumes more than tongue couldtell. Could he be 





reproaches, and one even spurned. him with con-|Changed? I asked him of his hopes, his prospects 
tempt from his door. None knew his heart, or}In the field.. His answer came. It fell with 

the strong emotions which agitated his soul. As|Mournful cadence on my ear, and sunk into 

has been said of another, ‘‘the wretched manj|My heart. ‘I totally despair,’’ almost, 

groaned, and groaned alone.’? At length, meeting| He added to assuage the grief he might 

with no kindness, no sympathy, no pity; wearied,| Have caused. Sti! he was sad. He could not make 
grieved, chagrined and disheartened, he shnt his|His people feel... They mingled with the crowd 


mind to the contemplation of the past, banishe 
reflection, gave his good resolutions to the wind, 


In walking to the house of God, and there. 
‘*Familiar grew—with holy things.’’ Their vows 


silenceed the voice of conscience, and turning] Renewed; their exhortations given; they 
in bitterness from the spot, threw himself again| Boasting, home returned; yet lived-the same. Sad 


upon the wide world—a wanderer. He. felt|Thought, but not despair. 





Courage desponding 


him seeking more eagerly than ever the haunts of| Nerved with strength,shall still be thy support. Hig 


Power and truth, are pledged to be thy shield, 


cating cup and recklessly plunging into scenes of| He speaks, and earth to its deep centre moves. 


The adamantine rocks asunder burst, 


none been found to extend to him the hand of|And may not harder hearts, trembling beneath 


His frown, or won by mercies kind, be melted 


wounded spirit, er.encourage him by words of|loto reverence and love? ° Tis thine fo hope. 


DELIA. 


TITE DESERTED MANSION. 
The moss and the ivy are creeping along, 
They cover the roof, and the old gray stone, 
And the large old tree that stood by the door, 
Haa a veil of the same on its branches hoar. 


°T is desolate now; and the large gloomy hall 
Re-echoes no more to the merry one’s call; 
It is hushed, they are hushed, and the night wind 
sighs, 
And the clouds drop tears where its gray turrets 
rise. : 
Oh where are they all? the light hearts that come 
When the shades of the evening brought 
wanderers home? 
Oh where are they all in their pride and their glee 
When they met for the dance ’neath the old 
elm tree? 


Oh where is the maiden that twined her dark hair? 
Oh where are the flowers’she garlanded there? 
They have faded from earth—alike were too frail, 

To meet the stern blast, or the cold wintry gale. 


Go to the church-yard, where the cypress and yew 
Are drooping above her, and sprinkling with dew, 
Their branches soft sighing its verdure to ‘lave, 
And kiss the sweet flowers that bloom on her 
grave. 


Oh where is that youth in his fierce daring pride, 
When he hunted the roe on-the mountain’s side? 
They scooped him a grave in that wild lonely spot, 
And:the place where mre laid him is almost 
forgot. 


They are gone, re are gone, have faded from 
earth, 

And lone is the mansion in which they had birth, 

And soon ’twill be crumbJing down, down to decay, 


Farewell then, old mansion, thou’lt soon pass 
away. ADA. 














Cornection.—The poetry in our last num- 
ber over the signature R. H. C, should have been 
credited to the enami gha Traveler. 


Onr patrons abroad are ro informed that Mr E. W. 
Spaulding is an agent for the Mirror and is author- 
ized to receive sabscriptions and payments. 


NEWBURY § SEMINARY. 
The Summer Term of this Institation will com- 
ee on inioaning the 26th inst and continue 
eight weeks. 
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